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It is a very commonplace remark that with each new event, 
or at least with each new important event, in the unfolding of 
human life and human experience, history needs to be rewritten. 
This remark, moreover, however commonplace, applies very 
forcibly to the history of ethics. Perhaps in the case of ethics 
the disturbing event is psychology; perhaps it is biology; per- 
haps it is sociology or anthropology; perhaps it is in practical 
instead of theoretical life, if the two may ever be divorced ; but, 
whatever or wherever it be, there can be no doubt that the science 
of ethics, which studies the phenomena of the moral life, is no 
longer commonly viewed, or even commonly denned in the 
books, as it used to be, and that the standards of morality in 
many quarters have changed in significant ways. A change in 
the definition would be enough to call for a new history. 

And so, as my subject, "Ethics and its History," will now 
suggest, in this paper it is my purpose to indicate what I con- 
ceive to be the most timely definition of "ethics," and then, by 
use of an important distinction between ethics as real personal 
experience and ethics as a social profession, to show, through 
an illustration or two, how in the history of ethics the definition 
has been exemplified. To use history as an illustration in this 
way will be also to indicate how the history itself should be 
rewritten. 

If, then, after the manner of certain mystics, we should begin 
our present task by seeking a symbol of this wonderful thing 
which so glibly we are wont to call " human life," we could find 
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nothing so adequate as the question-mark. Stars, crosses, tri- 
angles, circles, would stand for something, but the question- 
mark would tell most; nay, it seems as if the question-mark 
would tell all. Since life began, life has had its fundamental 
questions. Moreover, these questions, the typically philosophical 
questions — What is the world? What am I? What is God? 
or, How do I have knowledge? What ought I to do? and, What 
may I hope for? — these questions, in spite of occasional varia- 
tions in form, have been, on the whole, as constant as they have 
been perennial; they have, indeed, been so constant, and have 
so truly been perennial, in their nature that some men, through 
losing sight of what the question really is, have even denied that 
philosophy has ever had or ever could have a real history. Still, 
on such a view the question-mark could hardly be a suitable 
symbol of life; and as for the nature of the question itself, 
instead of being a mere collocation of words followed by a little 
curve, snakelike in appearance and peculiarly depressing to the 
dot below called a period, it is a real, living experience, in which 
all the interests and relations of the inquirer or inquirers are 
moving with power. A grammatical form is always dead; it 
is only a mummy, revived in imagination for dramatic or rhetori- 
cal purposes; and, in view of this fact, men should not let it 
or its constant form determine their ideas of history. Who sees 
only the formal questions or the equally formal answers that 
have been deposited through the centuries by the course of 
events, should hardly expect to find a real history of philosophy 
in general, or of any of its special branches. 

Of the question in general still more needs to be said before 
we can turn to the ethical question, which is, of course, our 
special interest. Thus, it seems worth remarking — though 
there will be little difference of opinion in the matter — that 
life's questions, like life's experiences at large, are not strictly 
departmental, are not independent of each other. To ask any 
one of them is to involve all the others; and, equally, to an- 
swer any one is to involve answers to all the others. This is, 
of course, a familiar fact of positive history, not to say also of 
general personal experience; but perhaps it has not always been 
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reflected upon to the appreciation of its full meaning; to the 
appreciation, for example, of the intimacy between, What ought 
to be ? and, What really is ? If, however, it serves here only to 
strengthen the idea that every question is more than its manifest, 
articulated form, enough has been said. Of much more impor- 
tance is the following. If the real question be indeed a living 
experience, in which, as was said, all the interests of the inquirer 
are moving with power, then, in a certain very significant way, 
every question must determine its answer. An answer cannot 
be external to a real question or, more fully, to the condi- 
tions under which the real question has been asked. In short, 
the real question is necessarily what is known as a "leading" 
question; for the conditions of its putting determine its reply. 
Two and two equal what? Given certain equations containing 
x and y, what are the values of x and y ? Here, very obviously, 
we have leading questions; they are leading "to a degree;" but 
they are not different in kind from all others. I was once in the 
class of a good old German pedagogue, whose questions were 
often only German sentences with the rising inflection at the 
end in place of the auxiliary verb. The pupil was allowed to 
reply by supplying the verb ; in German not a very difficult mat- 
ter. Sunday-school instruction is often as childlike. Still, except 
for the needlessly light exercise required of the pupils in these 
cases, the method is pedagogically and psychologically sound. 
In our modern laboratories those who put questions to nature do 
so only by arranging their experiments in such a way that the 
answer is bound to come out of the conditions of the inquisitive 
experimentation, not out of the proverbial clear sky. Neither 
the worst of pedagogues nor the feeblest of investigators makes 
inquiries about the price of wheat, given the cost per dozen of 
Florida oranges; nor about the effect of gravity on a pound of 
feathers, granted the logical correctness of Descartes' famous 
argument for the existence of God. Even their questions are 
leading questions, having in themselves, as they are formulated, 
the answers always determined, although, of course, not fully 
worked out. Answers spring from questions very much as oaks 
from acorns. Who is not enough of a poet to hear the buried 
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seed ask of nature what it really is? Who is not enough of a 
psychologist to detect in every formulated question a movement 
toward its own answer? 

And in another way every real question is a leading ques- 
tion. Thus it can never have more than a tentative reply. A 
reply that claimed more than tentative value, than the value of 
a working hypothesis, would betray its origin most shamefully. 
Nowhere so fully as in modern science is this principle recog- 
nized; it belongs to scientific etiquette or morality — which 
should I say ? Yet not in science alone does it impose its responsi- 
bilities on human thinking. Throughout the length and the 
breadth of human experience, answers take form only to aid in 
re-defining the old, old questions. Like oaks, answers are valu- 
able only because they are not final, but useful, being the means to 
further life, the instruments of continued inquiry. So is the peren- 
nial question evidence of real history, not evidence against it. 

These three things, then, I have wished to bring to mind at 
the beginning of this paper: (i) the only tentative nature, 
which is also to say the really historical value, of the answer to 
any question; (2) the seedlike character of every question; and 
(3) the intimate dependence at once of all questions, and all 
answers — especially of, What ought to be? and, What is? — 
upon each other. These three things have an important bearing 
upon the true nature of ethics, and upon the proper way of read- 
ing or writing the history of ethics. 

Turning now to the consideration of the ethical question, 
the question which ethical theory has always sought to answer, 
from among the philosophical questions already given here our 
selection is easy. Thus, personally, what ought I to do? Or, 
more objectively, man being what he is, what ought man to do? 
What is the ideal life of. a human being ? Such is the ethical 
question, and it sounds, and often it has been interpreted, as an 
inquiry for something quite apart from what is, from what is 
manifest and actual. With a meaning that to me has never been 
altogether intelligible, although I remember for a time to have 
received it as somehow highly edifying, ethics is often called a 
" normative " science. It is not an " objective " science, the con- 
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tention runs ; it is not a truly " scientific " science. Ethics would 
grasp the ideal of another world, not the real of this; it has a 
causation all its own; a living creature that is absolutely sui 
generis; even a validity that rests ultimately on emotion rather 
than on reason, perhaps on spiritual emotion, perhaps — if there 
be any difference, and this if is a point frequently in controversy 
— on the emotions of sense; and, besides all these, ethics has 
had other peculiarities too numerous to' mention. But, after all 
has been said, the fact stands out., I think, that the real appeal 
of all ethical inquiry has been sooner or later to the world of the 
actual ; or say, rather, to the sciences giving report of that world 
and of its laws, chiefly, no doubt, to the anthropological sciences, 
notably psychology, yet in some measure to all the sciences, even 
to physics and astronomy; and for my part it is hard to see 
where else ethical inquiry should go or could go. Surely, if 
life's questions are dependent on each other, What is ? and, What 
ought to be? among the rest; and if, again, any real question is 
a leading one, having its answer in the actual conditions that 
have given it rise, any other appeal would be unnatural. And 
on most general principles it simply passes my comprehension 
how what is ideal can ever be known except through the evidence 
of what is actual. Can one's moral life be anything more than 
one's real life? Can there be any ought in life that is not true 
to the conditions of life, to what is in life? If so, then, among 
other things, the use that ethical inquirers in the past have 
undoubtedly made, although often with much parade of conde- 
scension, of the objective sciences is only one more sign — in 
quarters where, if anywhere, it would and should be least 
expected — of man's remarkable capacity for going wrong. 

Yet here somebody objects vigorously that, in spite of ethics' 
use of the objective sciences, its history in general is far from 
warranting the assertion of its real dependence on them. Ethics 
in history has always been, the objector declares, a search after 
the summum bonum, a discussion of such things — save the 
mark! — as duty, pleasure, happiness, freedom, and the like; 
and its occasional use of the objective sciences has been only like 
the Mad Hatter's use of figures to show what was to be proved, 
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not to prove anything; or like the dogmatic theologian's dis- 
covery and use of analogies in nature to establish his doctrines 
of the supernatural. All this may perhaps for a time save the 
face of ethics as a "normative" science, although its unhappy, 
yet inevitable, association with the Mad Hatter or the analogy- 
of-religion-to-nature theologian must bring some immediate dis- 
comfiture; but the true evidence of history is just one of the 
questions of fact that have been raised in this paper, so that the 
case of our vigorous advocate of a " normative " ethics in history 
must await the further development of our present argument. 

Without more ado, therefore, I am constrained to define 
ethics, not as the science of what ought to be, nor as a normative 
science in any way dealing with a life of conformity to what is 
ideal as opposed to the real or actual, nor even as the science of 
moral conduct; for these are all misleading definitions, the best 
of them too much hampered by certain traditional meanings and 
sentiments; but almost pragmatically as "science of practical 
life" 1 — in the hope perhaps of deepening the ideas both of 
science and of what is truly practical — or, more fully and with 
some change of emphasis, as the science which studies and inter- 
prets the conditions of action with a view to action. S® defined, 
ethics is made, to the satisfaction of everybody I think, as much 
art as science. Also; at the height of its theoretical or scientific 
enthusiasm it may appeal to 1 a complete account of nature, nature 
being — is it not? — only the totality of the conditions of man's 
activity ; or — more practically, at least in the opinion of most — 
it may appeal to the distinctly anthropological sciences, such as 
psychology, sociology, and anthropology in the narrower sense; 
but whichever of these appeals it makes, the more theoretical or 
the more practical, it is plainly and properly depending on some- 
thing as sound and basal as reality for its determination of what 
ought to be. A demand, in short, for well-informed, nay for 
always better-informed, conduct, and a conviction that conduct is 
moral or ideal, not to say also effective or practical, only as it is 
consciously loyal to reality — such is ethics now; and such in 
effect, if not always clearly in its own conceit, or unwittingly, if 

1 Vide Fite, Introduction to the Study of Ethics, pp. 6 f. 
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not always openly and consciously, ethics has been throughout 
history. 

As study of the conditions of action with a view to action, 
ethics is plainly in accord with what was said of all questions 
properly -being leading questions ; for to' define ethics so is only 
to say in a special way that the answer to a question must be 
found in just those things which have given the question its rise 
and determined the manner of its putting. Two> and two are 
what? Two and two are four. Man ought to do what? Man 
ought to do>, only more simply and directly, more wisely and 
more effectively, more as if in a single sum, what he has always 
been doing. Still, let us now turn to ethical inquiry in history, 
and see how there our present view of ethics has been exem- 
plified. 

Without going into' any of the details of history, whether of 
the history of the Greeks or of the history of the English, by 
both of whom peculiarly significant contributions to ethical theory 
have been made, it is safe to say, without fear of being charged 
with dogmatism, that the inquiry, What ought man to do>? has 
always arisen as a most natural incident of a changing life. Has 
conduct ever become problematic, either in isolated personal 
experience, or in experience involving a whole class or a whole 
people, then there has been change of a more or less violent and 
radical sort ; and this is merely to say that the ethical question — 
not to mention what may be true of the other questions also — 
is simply an incident of that conflict, typical in all life, between 
the old and the new ; the old as something that, because most cer- 
tainly having a part in what is real, is bound to survive, and the 
new as something that, because with equal certainty having a 
part in what is real, is bound in its turn to be born. The old and 
the new, what is conservative and what is radical, what is 
formed and what is unformed, law and license, the institution 
and the free life, reason and sense, or finally man, that is, civi- 
lized man, and nature — these, in their natural conflict, each 
having some claim to recognition — else there would be no real 
conflict — have ever given rise to ethics; and these, being the 
formative conditions of ethical inquiry, have determined also — 
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the question itself, remember, being a leading one — the peculiar 
answers, so familiar to all students of history, of duty and pleas- 
ure, or loyalty and personal desire, given, as constantly and as 
perennially as the question has be'en asked, by idealism, some- 
times more characteristically called rigorism, and hedonism. 

That duty and pleasure, as moral ideals given in apparent 
answers to the question of ethics, correspond to the two conflict- 
ing interests, the old and the new, which have aroused the ques- 
tion itself, can hardly need any special explanation; but the fact 
itself is full of significance, as will very speedily appear. First, 
however, finding in duty the appropriate ideal of conservatism, 
we must observe several things, and among them that conserva- 
tism cannot assert itself without becoming at once supernatural- 
istic. Man cannot, after the manner of the conservative, treat 
his institutions, the established forms and tenets of his life, as 
having intrinsic worth, without in just so far ascribing to them 
a more than natural authority. No doubt, too, there is a peculiar 
justice, intensely interesting to anyone studying the logic of his- 
tory, in the fact that, with important changes and the ensuing 
assertion of conservativism, the idea of sanctions from another 
world, always darkly suggestive of something new, of something 
to come, should get possession of the minds and hearts of men; 
but, the justice and the logic of it aside, certainly nothing is 
more pertinent to the conflict of the time. Think but a moment 
how the doctrine of the divine right of kings did not precede, 
but grew out of, the conflict between monarchy and democracy 
in early modern times, and you will have an excellent illustration 
of the point here under discussion. Conservatism in any form 
must be dogmatic, and its necessary dogmatism makes it super- 
naturalistic. Hence its ideal, duty, has always been as if imposed 
from without, as if having power and right from another world. 
Moreover, on the other hand, if duty is thus a supernatural visitor, 
pleasure, the appropriate ideal of radicalism, is infra-natural, 
carrying its devotee below the bounds of what can be natural to 
any living creature. Most surely mere pleasure is quite as far 
from what is natural as abstract duty. " Seek pleasure," as the 
principle of conduct, is neither more nor less practical than, "Do 
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what you do only for duty's sake." Both are unworldly; both, 
to devise a word free from any invidious distinctions, are extra- 
natural. 2 

Nor is the extra-naturalism the only thing to be said here of 
rigorism and hedonism. Their ideals, besides being other-world 
visitors, are also bound to be formal and empty. Perhaps other- 
world visitors must always have this ghostly character; but duty 
and pleasure as ideals are unavoidably possessed with it. Duty 
may, indeed, be the appropriate exhortation of the conservative, 
but just in being made an ideal it becomes generalized. Can a 
man teach or preach patriotism to the American people without 
making patriotism apparent to them as something broader and 
deeper than devotion to their own country; without, perhaps, 
illustrating his theme by the history of other peoples ; in short, 
without making the Americans cosmopolitan even while he would 
make them patriotic? Can a man urge loyalty to a particular 
creed without raising loyalty itself, say loyalty to any creed what- 
soever, higher than the creed in question ? Can a man, then, bid 
his fellows to do their duty, even though he has in mind very 
definite things that he wishes done, without extolling duty in the 
abstract above the particular things? Again, pleasure may be 
the appropriate ideal of radicalism; but just in being made 
an ideal it, too, becomes generalized. A man may be a con- 
stant devotee of pleasure, as reckless and lawless and unconven- 
tional as you please; but let someone come to him and say: 
"Now be just what you are; make this pleasure-life your ideal 
life; raise your very appropriate standard where it can be seen 
of men and live under it;" and at once, if he takes heed, he is 
thrown quite off his feet. From having the form of something 
good to eat, or an interesting novel, or a visit to the theater, his 
pleasure has suddenly flown from the present things of this 
world and become an ideal without any determinable character. 

2 Thus " extra-natural " is a generic term intended to include " supernatural " 
and " infra-natural." As to the invidious distinction involved in the application 
of these opposed terms, for my part I do not care whether duty or pleasure is 
called supernatural. According to Paley, Christianity would view pleasure so ; 
and, in any case, the opposition of the two, of the super- and the infra-natural, 
is the only significant factor. 
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To seek it, just as to do only what is duty, is to try to shake 
hands with an intangible, invisible, wholly insensible spirit. 
Pleasure, then, and duty, although the pertinent ideals of radi- 
calism and conservatism, are evidently only pure principles or 
spirits of life; they are not, and as ideals they cannot be, pro- 
grams for life. The hedonism and the rigorism, which advocate 
them, have no choice but to say, as they defend their standpoints : 
" We mean not the program, but the principle ; not the letter, 
which is apparently associated with our life, but the spirit." "Not 
the letter, but the spirit," has ever been the last fortress, the inner 
citadel, of extra-naturalism in any form. 

And not only do we need here to observe that duty and 
pleasure are extra-natural, and that they both have the merely 
formal character of abstract principles; but also we need to 
remind ourselves that they are opposed, and that accordingly 
they do but repeat or continue the conflict out of which the ethi- 
cal question, that one or the other of them is supposed to answer, 
has sprung. We need to remind ourselves of this fact of their 
opposition, because, taken in connection with their extra- 
naturalism and their purely formal character, it shows, as per- 
haps nothing else could, the real significance of their relation to 
the interests of the conflicting old and new. It shows, in a word, 
that they afford no real settlement of the ethical problem. Can 
what is extra-natural, formal, and never without an opponent 
having equal demands, ever really answer such a practical ques- 
tion as that of ethics? What ought man to do? Can the con- 
clusive solution of any problem come from either one of the 
parties to the conflict that is, or that makes, the problem ? 

Evidently, in the genesis of ethical theory, rigorism and 
hedonism alike belong to the class of doctrines, or intellectual 
formulations, commonly known as apologetics. They are char- 
acteristically ex parte ; they are one-sided, then, and so dogmatic ; 
they are extra-naturalistic. Their opposition, too, makes them 
apologetic or on the defensive. Perhaps all formulations of 
doctrine, particularly of philosophical doctrine, arising no doubt 
under similar or even under the same conditions, are apologetic 
on all these counts; but, be this as it may, with the general 
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principle we are not now concerned. Sufficient unto the moment 
is the conclusion that rigorism and hedonism are apologetic in 
character, and are in consequence, just as much of what has 
been said already has suggested, necessarily abstract and artifi- 
cial, impractical and, so far as satisfying ethical interest, alto- 
gether inadequate, being in themselves, whether singly or 
collectively, no intelligible indication of ivhat man ought to do. 
Perhaps their formal abstract character, their common innocence 
of any positive applicability, reduces to a minimum, or even to 
zero, the opprobrium of their partisanship and opposition; but 
they are not on that account answers to the important question, 
although, as will hereafter appear, taken together they may make 
a sort of mold, into which the desired answer can be put. They 
may make a mold ; but as yet we must see this mold as quite with- 
out content, save for the opposition or tension between the two 
parts. 

And the opposition or tension between the two parts is only 
the ethical question over again, but defined in terms of the 
demands which the conditions of its rise and articulation have put 
upon the answer. The questioner finds himself standing between 
two principles, whose opposition has made his question; and we 
may imagine him to say first to the rigorist : " Yes, there is that 
I ought to do;" and then to the hedonist: "Life must, indeed, 
bring pleasure, else it is surely not for me; but how does either 
of these things satisfy my hunger for what is concrete? Your 
duty and your pleasure are only the formal demands that must 
be met together and equally before my hunger can be appeased. 
You say they may not be mingled ; but I know their mingling is 
just what my problem is ; and if you have nothing more to offer 
except a choice of the two things, both of which I must have to 
really solve my difficulty, then I must simply thank you for telling 
me so well what my problem is, and look elsewhere for its 
answer." 

With this speech from the ethical inquirer for a minute or 
two let us leave the field of ethics, and, for the sake of an illustra- 
tion, turn to that of natural science, which for the time being 
we may assume to be quite independent. The scientific question 
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is this: What is nature? Now, I can hardly say between its 
lines, but behind its three words, this question, just because of the 
circumstances in experience that have brought it into expression, 
involves nothing more nor less than the problem of finding some- 
thing that is both a thing and a law, both substantial and ideal. 
The question raises the issue of nature's law, presupposing her 
abstract lawfulness ; and of her substance, presupposing from the 
start her substantiality; so that, as was said, the real difficulty to 
be met is to determine what nature is as both law and substance. 
In other words, the distinction between law and substance, pr 
mind and matter, is exactly like that between duty and pleasure; 
a distinction, in the first place, arising with, or involved in, the 
putting of the question; and, in the second place, both showing 
the question to be a very real one, and marking the demands neces- 
sarily imposed upon the answer. Can a mere theory or a mere 
formula, however high or strong mathematically, answer the 
question? Or can a brute force answer the question? No>; 
the only acceptable answer lies in something concrete that 
is both law and force; say, for example, in a machine, 
in an effective application of the theoretical to the physical and 
substantial. The method of science today — so dependent on 
experimentation and on the mechanical devices of experimenta- 
tion, and in this dependence so incapable of confining itself within 
its laboratories, its successful applications there passing out into 
practical life — shows this very clearly. Once more, then, like 
the case of science is the case of ethics. As the real solution of 
the scientific problem must lie in something concrete that is both 
law and substance, so the real solution of the ethical problem must 
lie and in the past always has lain, in something concrete uniting 
both duty and pleasure, satisfying the demand of one for order 
in life, and of the other for vital interest and delight. 

Now, what may this something concrete, this veritable 
summum bonum of the ethical consciousness, be? How may 
inquiring man attain to it? How in the past has he attained to 
it ? These are now our queries. Rigorism and hedonism having 
been weighed in the balance and, except for their part in formu- 
lating the ethical problem, found wanting, we must ourselves 
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search for what they have proved unable to provide. By reply- 
ing to an objection, moreover, that has for some time been press- 
ing for attention, we shall find ourselves well on our way in this 
search. 

The objection, strangely enough, is again in the form of an 
appeal to history. Thus the objector asserts that history shows 
unmistakably how the ideals of duty and pleasure have been 
more than the pure abstractions with which they have been iden- 
tified here; how they have been, not merely the inspiration of 
philosophical systems, positively and concretely interesting to 
scores of thinkers, but also the avowed standards and programs 
of whole classes of society in practical life. Also, apart from 
the evidence of history, we are told that both have their devotees 
now. History, however, is much too easily read by many people, 
the present objector among them. Whether in reading history 
or in reading the life of the present time, it is a very serious 
error to take any character that determines a distinct social 
class for evidence of a well-rounded, self-sufficient experience, or, 
say, for a true unity of experience. From the social distinction 
between conservatives and radicals, and again between those 
who follow duty and those who follow pleasure; between the 
rigorists, whether in practice or in theory, and the hedonists, the 
historian has no right to deduce two separate, self-sufficient 
modes of life, or two independent, and accordingly satisfactory, 
solutions of the problem of ethics. The conditions of the rise 
of that problem, and their demands upon the solution of it, hold 
quite as forcibly for social as for personal experience. Conserva- 
tives and radicals, rigorists and hedonists, as forever at war 
with each other, exhibit, not distinct wholes or unities of experi- 
ence, but only the social or phylogene'tic expression of the very 
conflict that dwells within the fact of their being in any form, 
personal or social, ontogenetic of phylogenetic. such a thing as 
ethical inquiry. It is true that distinct social characters have so 
commonly been regarded as meaning wholly distinct things — 
wholly distinct sorts of people, for example, or modes of life or 
views of conduct — that the present view, while not at all novel 
in some quarters, is sure to meet with considerable resistance; 
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but the arguments which have brought us where we are, and 
which would make us read both the past and the present in our 
own way, seem unassailable. Whether we have been thinking 
of inquiry or of the answer to inquiry, or of any other incident 
in experience, we have been dealing with something that may be 
said to be superior to the distinction between what is personal 
and what is social. There can be no personal experience with- 
out its large-written expression in society. There can be no social 
divisions or distinctions that are not within every individual 
person. In short, for all the incidents of human experience the 
personal and the social are so intimate with each other that, 
though the distinguishing characters which determine social 
classes may make professions, they cannot make, and should not 
be interpreted as making, such wholes of experience as, belong to 
personality. Society, the social environment, is only the writing 
on the wall of personal life. The social professions — conserva- 
tism and radicalism, rigorism and hedonism among the rest — 
only show society as a whole dividing the labor of maintaining 
socially the same unity of human experience that belongs to the 
life of every individual person. 

This distinction between the profession, as the basis of class 
distinctions in society, and the unity of experience as to be found 
only in either society as a whole or the personal individual, is a 
very important one. 3 It suggests what the real function of society 
may be. Thus the professions of the many social classes, by the 
specialism which their division of the labor of experience makes 
possible, are of incalculable value to the individual. I have called 
society the writing on the wall. It is also, through the specialism 
of its different professional classes, the individual as seen under 
a microscope, each phase of his life being professionally sepa- 
rated from the rest, and exaggerated or magnified for public 
scrutiny many diameters. Every individual, too, is bound to 
have his professional associations, so that he is sure in some 

8 For other discussions of this distinction see two articles, " History and 
Materialism," American, Historical Review, July, 1905, and " The Personal and 
the Factional in Social Life," Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific 
Method, July 6, 1905. These articles were written some months later than this 
present one, which the accidents of publication have delayed. 
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measure to reap the advantages of the peculiar labor of the social 
life, of the writing on the wall, of the microscopic exposure ; but 
— and this brings us back to our special interest — no profession, 
no social affiliation, has ever, in and of itself made a well- 
rounded experience, a unity of experience for any personal indi- 
vidual. The individual's profession is more safely viewed as his 
environment, or at least as a part, of course the less remote part, 
of his environment, with reference to which he has his truly 
personal experience. Thus, society may be divided professionally 
into honest men and thieves ; and however dishonest the thieves 
may be professionally, it is proverbially true that personally 
honor dwells among thieves; and however honest the honest 
men may be professionally, it is true, though perhaps not pro- 
verbial, that thieving has as often used the laws as broken them. 
Think, too, of the intense party fealty among radicals, of the arbi- 
trariness of conservatism, of the current leisure of labor and the 
labor of capital, and you will get the meaning here. No profes- 
sion settles personal life one way or the other. No profession 
relieves the individual of that from which it seems itself to stand 
aloof. In short, all the differences and conflicts of life belong 
within the unity of experience, so that no mere class affiliation 
can ever solve any problem — be it ethical, religious, political, 
or what you will — in human experience. 

Accordingly, the evidence of history, or of the social life at 
the present time, can really give no support to the objection that 
was raised. Conservatives and radicals, rigorists and hedonists, 
in human society only show the professional development of the 
ethical question as still a question. They emphasize, by their 
natural magnification, the demands that the conditions under 
which the question arises make upon the answer; they do not 
give an answer themselves. They only tempt the ethical inquirer 
to say again: "If you have nothing more to offer except a 
choice of two things, both of which I must have really to 
solve my difficulty, then I must simply thank you for telling me 
so well what my problem is, and look elsewhere for its answer." 

Looking elsewhere for the answer, for that something con- 
crete which, by uniting both duty and pleasure, will be the 
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veritable summum bonum of the ethical consciousness, means, 
socially, as what has just been said above would indicate, and as 
the historian should make a point of remembering, to appeal 
for help from the professional rigorists and hedonists to the 
profession of natural science; and it means, personally, to sup- 
plement sentiment about duty or pleasure with a careful study of 
the situation. After all that has been said above, it may not be 
necessary to say here that science as a profession is to be distin- 
guished from science as a personal experience; but, whether 
professional or personal, it is study of the conditions of action. 
Its professional expression may search life more broadly and 
more deeply; it may be protected by the esprit de corps of the 
class that has assumed its special labor; and, just because of its 
greater breadth and depth, and because of its being the standard 
of a distinct class, it may be slow to get application in real life ; 
but none of these things affects its ultimate use in life or its 
real relation to life. Personal or socially professional, as was 
said, it is always scrutiny of the situation ; it is study of environ- 
ment as comprising the conditions of action ; and it has an impor- 
tant part in the solution of the problem of conduct. 

So are we once more reminded of our definition of ethics: 
study of the conditions of action with a view to action. If class 
characters could be taken for wholes of experience, ethics might 
still keep itself .aloof from such study, or resort to such study only 
in the Mad Hatter's or the analogy-of-religion-to-nature theo- 
logian's condescending way; it might be self-contained and self- 
sufficient in its devotion to its abstract extra-naturalistic ideals, 
depending for the zest of its pursuits only on the brilliant con- 
tests between its two great parties ; it might boast itself literally 
a science of the ideal, a "normative" science, a science with its 
own peculiar methods and criteria; and its historian might busy 
himself only with the rigorists here and the hedonists there, as 
they play at their unending logomachies, in his historical explana- 
tions turning to science and to other factors in the contemporary 
life of society, very much as a would-be poet sometimes uses 
metaphors, only for their ornamental and hit-or-miss illustrative 
value; but the class-character never is a whole of experience, 
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and before this simple fact the entire fabric of a self-sufficient, 
"normative," ideal-bartering ethics, with its peculiar history, 
and its many other conceits about causation, a living creature 
sui generis, and the rest, goes hopelessly to pieces. Professional 
ethics has its place, and its important place, in the life of society ; 
its more or less technical doctrines of duty and pleasure have 
very naturally aided society ; yet, with all due allowance for pro- 
fessional etiquette and privilege, for the value of professional 
jealousy and exclusiveness, it is, after all, like any other pro- 
fession, in constant need of remembering that its conceits do not 
justify dogmas, and that, in spite of its name and good inten- 
tions, even morally it is not — with apologies for the phrase — 
the whole thing. 

But somebody now reminds me that the argument of this 
paper is still defective, and defective in a very important point. 
How science as study of the conditions of action really meets the 
natural demands of the ethical question by supplying that " some- 
thing concrete uniting both duty and pleasure," has not yet been 
made evident. To this special point, then, I must turn in con- 
clusion. Thus, science, whether personal or professional, meets 
the demands of ethics, first, through what it reveals; second, 
through the methods it employs ; and, third, through the attitude 
it inculcates; or let me say through its message, through its 
institutions, and through its spirit. 

As to the message of science, its peculiar ethical worth, its 
reconciliation of duty and pleasure, lies in the fact that, whatever 
restraints it imposes, it assumes from beginning to end that the 
ideal dwells in the real. Is life so simple a thing as a race? 
Very well; you are racing, with all the zest of the life that is 
within you, across the hills and fields. Suddenly, as you break 
through a thicket, a brook confronts you, and you stop abruptly. 
What are you to do? You only half articulate the question to 
yourself; you run up and down, partly from mere force of habit, 
partly to vary your view; with a careful eye you measure this 
distance and that, the position of a stump or a stone, the depth 
of the water, perhaps even the force of the current; and then, 
the looking and trying over, you almost surprise even yourself 
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with a leap, let me believe a successful leap; and on you go, 
living as before, only more alive than ever for the success. In 
that moment of the looking and trying before leaping you were 
a scientist; not professionally, it is true, for you were in no 
laboratory, and had no carefully selected material, and were 
without instruments of precise measurement; but nevertheless 
personally and vitally. Out of just such looking and trying 
before leaping, moreover, the social profession of science, with 
all its instruments and its methods, has been developed. You 
were a scientist, then; and what your science taught you was 
just what, runner that you were, you both ought to do and most 
decidedly would do. The study of the conditions of action mani- 
fested in the course of action — which is exactly what science 
is when stripped of its professional disguises — always reveals 
at once an ought and a would, a duty and a pleasure; and it 
reveals these, moreover, in a thoroughly concrete way, finding 
the ideal only in what is real and manifest. 

The methods and instruments of science, secondly, show how 
science meets the inquiry of ethics with something concrete 
uniting both duty and pleasure. Science is, above all else, experi- 
mentation; it is trying as well as looking before leaping; and in 
the methods and instruments it employs, be they the rules of 
thumb and the crude tools of ordinary experience, or the care- 
ful methods and precise instruments of professionally trained 
investigation, he who runs can read loyalty without bondage to 
the old, and regard without abandon to the new. Experimenta- 
tion, whether in the science of direct personal interest or in pro- 
fessional science, deals, of course, with the concrete, and this 
besides; it is plainly as conservative as it is radical, relying on 
its past for the methods and instruments with which it achieves 
its future, and even taking these very methods and instruments 
up into the achievement and making them vitally a part of it. Is 
not every experiment as much a test of the means employed as 
of the particular objects experimented upon? 4 

Earlier in the course of this paper the demand of natural 

4 On the conservatism of pure science, see an article, " Some Unscientific 
Reflections upon Science," Science, July 2, 1902. 
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science for something that is both substantial and ideal, both a 
thing and a law, was referred to, and the suggestion was then 
made that this demand was always answered in a machine, that 
is, in an efficient application of the theoretical — the looking — 
to the physical and substantial — the leaping. Now, such a 
machine has many names in human life, depending on the par- 
ticular relations it may assume. Such a machine is anything 
that is practically serviceable or useful to the maintenance of 
life's activities. Allowing a certain amount of abstraction, which 
any particular relation, indeed, always implies, we may see it in 
some subjective or in some objective form, or again we may see 
it as directly a utility of a personal life or as a social utility. 
Thus, socially, when viewed subjectively — that is, with reference 
to the standpoint of science, or of any other profession for that 
matter — it is an established method, or the accepted instruments, 
of observation and expression; and when viewed objectively, 
it is the instituted life as a whole, as the total social environ- 
ment of the different professional activities; while, personally, 
when viewed subjectively, it is a developed habit, even what we 
sometimes call a character, or the immediate conditions and 
instruments of personal life, including peculiarities of dress, lan- 
guage, and the like, which are so much more truly subjective than 
objective; and, when viewed objectively, it is, first, the profes- 
sional life, in which as member of a class the individual has his 
more or less mechanical part, and then the outer environment as 
a whole. Under whatever name or form it appears, however, it 
certainly stands for something concrete, for something that is 
as concrete as life and the conditions of life; and in bringing 
both order and freedom into natural human activity it, in just 
so far, meets the two demands of the question of ethics. It 
both is satisfying and, because experimental or mediative, is an 
earnest of something yet more satisfying. Since life began, 
thanks to its habit of both looking and trying before leaping, no 
one of the instruments of its activity has failed to lead to a 
worthier, more efficient exemplar of itself ; and a life with instru- 
ments that have thus had part in their own making, and that 
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must continue to make improvements upon themselves, is both 
dutiful and pleasant. 

My point, possibly not yet clear, is just this. Science has its 
message, its doctrinal formulae, its discovered knowledge about 
the world in which we live, and through this message it serves 
ethical inquiry in a practical way, supplying something actual 
and concrete, imparting realistic information, but it has also 
more than this and serves life in another way. Indeed, knowledge 
itself, or information, or consciousness generally, is not some- 
thing we simply have about us, as we have money in our pockets 
or treasures on a shelf; it is functional, or organic, to our whole 
nature. Thus, besides standing for intellectual discoveries it 
stands also for the development of acquired activities into appre- 
ciated powers or instruments, the aforesaid " instruments of sci- 
ence." These instruments, too, are not merely those to be found 
in a laboratory; they comprise also the various developed condi- 
tions of social and personal life. Thus, there is psychological or 
sociological as well as historical significance in the fact that an 
age of scientific investigation is always an age of conventionalism 
and utilitarianism, an age, then, in which forms, rites, conditions 
of personal and social organization, are becoming mere utilities, 
just as there is psychological, not merely biographical significance 
in the fact that any individual, turned reflective and studious, 
leads a life in the world of things and affairs, a practical life, that 
is perfunctory and mechanical, or, in other words, only instru- 
mental. An age of science, then, is one in which life's developed 
activities, or modes of special organization, are getting into use. 
To begin with, these activities are used for exploration, in investi- 
gation, and the like, but in the end, their development into utilities 
becoming even more complete, they are the appropriated means 
to a new mode of life, perhaps a new civilization. History seems 
to move by the institutes of one era becoming the instruments of 
the next, and the changes thus indicated are an important part of 
the reply to the problem of conduct. 

It would be interesting at this point to discuss in detail some, 
or even all, of the different forms of life's machines that have 
just been brought to mind. The methods and instruments of 
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precision, for example, which belong peculiarly to professional 
science, are interesting as showing how a lawful, responsible 
nature has been made, so to speak, to observe and measure her- 
self ; and in personal life the experimental nature of habit, or the 
one habit of treating all other habits as experiments, also invites 
attention. But I can speak now only of the social institution. 
The institution is not infrequently described as crystallized 
experience, and certainly in social evolution it takes form during 
a period of intellectual fermentation. The rise of the Roman 
state or of the Roman church will occur to many as an illustration, 
for Rome shows the treasures or attainments of the previous 
civilizations become utilities. Rome, the Roman law, and the 
Roman institutions generally took form out of the intellectual 
activities that had accompanied the decline and the leveling con- 
flicts of the earlier civilizations in Greece and in the east and the 
south; and if that intellectual activity was an effort on man's 
part to determine what his life really was, and what its proper 
ideals were, it is to be added at once that the great professionally 
ethical systems of Stoicism, which represented the standpoint of 
rigorism, and Epicureanism, representing the standpoint of 
hedonism, served together as a solvent for the entrance of 
Rome, concrete something that she was, into the life of the 
Mediterranean peoples. Also the skepticism of the time, which 
of course was not foreign to the spirit of the ethical teachings, 
although professionally it found independent formulation, is 
seriously misunderstood if taken to mean that men relinquished 
absolutely the fruits of their past. They relinquished only their 
personal and racial conceits; the fruits of the past remained, 
but as impersonal or non-human products, and so as quite avail- 
able resources; and the skepticism served only to bring those 
available resources into positive use. Free use is always of 
material things, not of personal, national, or racial treasures; 
and the skepticism made things of all that the past had to' give; 
it made the things which Rome used — whether for her law or 
for her games. Moreover, no sooner was Rome well established 
than her conflict with Christianity set in; a conflict in which 
she took a losing part; and her final conversion to Christianity 
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meant, above all else, that the life of her people could receive 
the form, which she had so skilfully developed, only as a means 
to an end, not as an end in itself ; only as a great experiment, not 
as a finish to all things. 

And every institution is like Rome. Every institution is a 
product of the skepticism that makes material things out of 
human conceits or personal effects; every institution enters life 
through the solvent of Stoicism and Epicureanism; and every 
institution is bound to be converted to Christianity. However 
large the scale, then, or however small, the institution shows 
society answering its question about human life, not dogmati- 
cally, but experimentally; and, in giving form to its answer, 
depending, as Rome depended, on the double sanction of duty 
and pleasure. Habits, methods, characters, tools, as well as 
laws and governments, are institutions. 

But, thirdly and lastly, the attitude or spirit of science is 
also satisfying to the ethical question. The " study of the condi- 
tions of action manifested in the course of action " is not a mere 
way to morality; it is itself a part of morality. The treatment, 
too, of all the developed forms of experience as means, not ends; 
as instruments of experimentation, not completed and intrinsi- 
cally valuable products, is also positively moral; it is not more 
and not less moral than the ethical question itself, to which the 
experimental forms are given in reply. The question is a leading 
question, first, because its answer must spring from the conditions 
under which it has been formulated; and, second, because as a 
question it can receive only a tentative answer. It calls for hon- 
esty as well as for an answer, and any answer, as was indeed 
asserted almost at the beginning of the present paper, would 
grossly betray this call, if more than tentative. Can life even 
court finality? Its ever-rising conflict between the old and the 
new may make it ask and seek, but it can find only to ask and 
seek again. Some is often much ; yet, much or little, some satis- 
fies not only for what it is, but also because it always calls for 
more. If you do not believe this, read your Dickens or the 
much-abused book of Genesis. The living spirit of science, then, 
is an important factor in the reply to ethical inquiry. 
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So, in a rapid summary, through the message, through the 
institutions, and through the spirit of science, ethics, which is 
the study of the conditions of action with a view to action, has a 
definite, pertinent reply to its leading question: What ought I 
to do? or, What ought man to do? As only professional, how- 
ever, as standing aloof from science, as finding an answer now 
solely in the extra-natural ideal of duty, and now solely in the 
equally extra-natural ideal of pleasure, ethics only formulates the 
question in terms of its natural demands upon the answer, and 
so reveals the conflict that has made the question from the 
start and that has made necessary the resort to science; it does 
not definitely and serviceably give any answer at all. And in 
the history of ethics, as indeed in the history of human life 
from any standpoint, one needs especially to remember that 
class characters make only professions, not wholes of experi- 
ence, and that history, accordingly, can never be adequate and 
well-rounded, can never be living, human history, if it confines 
itself narrowly to a single class or profession, as if this were 
a whole by itself. Such confinement, such abstraction, by making 
all that it excludes seem really external, and so, when in any way 
active upon the objects of direct interest, also arbitrary, has in 
my opinion done more to give color to the charge of materialism 
against history than any other one cause. Indeed, just such 
abstraction is the very essence of materialism.; and as a last 
word, broadening the view perhaps beyond the ordinary con- 
sciousness of the historian, and seeing history with the eyes of 
an evolutionist, I would suggest that even the material world 
can stand only for a special labor, say even a special profession — 
the very important labor or profession of maintaining, relatively 
to any one side of life, all other sides of life, within the real unity 
of experience. 



